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We have now had time to see the result. While the
unity and efficiency of the states, even of the states
which did not exist before the war, has steadily
increased, the relations of states to each other has
sunk into ever-growing disorder. Never have men so
hated the thought of war, for never before have so
many of them known what it means. Yet never have
men been less certain that they themselves may not
live to see a war more widespread and terrible than
the last.

We are now learning what national sovereignty
means when carried to its practical conclusion in
a highly mechanised world. Political thinkers are
beginning to say, and almost to say with one voice,
that the cause of civilisation is lost unless national
states will agree to abandon some part of their
sovereignty. Such remarks are becoming a common
form in attempts to review the present state of
human society. If sovereignty means anything it
means the sole and exclusive claim of the state to
command the obedience of its own citizens. How a
government can abandon that sole and exclusive
claim, without abandoning the claim to sovereignty
itself, is seldom explained. If a government once
concedes the right to the League of Nations to issue
commands to its own subjects over its head it has
merged its sovereignty in the League of Nations
and is sovereign no longer.

Some thinkers, and even some statesmen who see
where the principle of national sovereignty is lead-
ing, have suggested practical steps for restricting it.
They urge that the League of Nations must have a
'police' of its own, a fleet, an army and an air force
strong enough to enforce the Covenant on any recal-
citrant member, just as a national government has
police to enforce its law on rebellious citizens. But
they shrink from stating the necessary consequence
of their proposal. A League police must be recruited